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THE purpose of this paper is to make a comparative study of delays 
before recognitions in Greek tragedy with a view to determining the 
justification for the disputed passage (518-544) in the Electra of Eu- 
ripides.1 Before proceeding to a direct examination of extant recog- 
nition scenes, which shall be our chief concern, I deem it advisable 
to consult Aristotle, whose Poetics cannot be ignored by any student 
of Greek tragedy; for in that treatise we possess the judgments of 
a Greek upon Greeks according to certain principles based upon an 
accurate and scientific study of an extensive literary material most 
of which is no longer extant. 

No one, so far as I know, has made any improvement on Aristotle’s 
definition of dvayvepiors which we find in chapter xi? of the Poetics : 
dvayvapiots 5€, Kai ayvolas cis ywOow peraBoAn, 
‘Recognition, as the name indicates, is a change from ignorance to 
knowledge, producing love or hate between the persons destined by 
the poet for good or bad fortune.’ In chapter vi,* along with 
mepurérecat, the avayvepiors is recognized as a part of the plot and 
one of ‘the most powerful elements of emotional interest in Tragedy.’ 
Finally, I am much indebted to Aristotle for his classification of 
recognitions and examples of each kind, which are to be found in 


1 The subject of this paper was suggested by the arguments advanced by 
August Mau (Zu Euripides Elektra, Commentationes Philologiae in Honorem 
Th. Mommseni, 1877, pp. 291-301) to show that verses 518-544 of the Electra are 
inartistic and inappropriate, and, therefore, an interpolation. On page 297 of 
this article Man, after remarking that the spectator knows that the recognition 
is about to take place, says: ‘In diesem Augenblick der grossten Spannung, 
muss nun zunachst dies miissige Gerede eintreten,’ seemingly implying thereby 
that the passage in question unnecessarily delays the recognition; hence the 
reason for my consideration of this subject. 

2 I quote Bywater’s text, and Butcher’s translation. 

3 Poetics VI, 17: robrats Ta ols Puxaywye!  Tpayydia, ToD 
uépn €otiv, al re Kal dvayvwpiceis. 
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chapter xvi. Such portions of this chapter as serve my purpose will 
be mentioned later. 

My study of the above-mentioned passages of Aristotle has natur- 
ally referred me to recognition scenes in the Odyssey, from which 
it appears that such scenes are as old as Greek literature. It is in- 
teresting to note that the Homeric recognition scenes are compara- 
tively simple,* but none the less effective and in keeping with the 
general character of the epic. A brief examination of these scenes 
follows. At the beginning of the fourteenth book of the Odyssey 
Odysseus returns to Ithaca, and, in the guise of a beggar, presents 
himself at the hut of Eumaeus, the swineherd, where he receives a 
warm reception. One might expect that Odysseus, overjoyed by his 
safe return, would disclose his identity at once, but not so; even an 
epic poet could show ingenuity in delaying recognition scenes so as 
to make them occur where they suited his purpose best. In this par- 
ticular case it was necessary to interpose a delay until Telemachus 
could return from Sparta, and incidentally the poet had an opportunity 
to pit Eumaeus and Odysseus against each other as story-tellers, 
whereby the latter became acquainted with the general situation of his 
household affairs. Finally Telemachus appears at the hut of Eu- 
maeus at the beginning of Book XVI, yet there is no spontaneous 
recognition between father and son; but after Eumaeus has gone to 
the palace to inform Penelope of the arrival of Telemachus, Athena 
(1725) transforms Odysseus, the beggar, into Odysseus, the prince, 
who (188) declares to his startled son d\Aa rarnp reds cis. In spite 
of this divine manifestation, Telemachus doubts, and delays his final 
acquiescence until 214,8 after Odysseus has explained the transforma- 
tion. Therefore, since we cannot regard this recognition as complete 
until 214, and inasmuch as the evidence is all in at 188, and what 
follows to 213 is a mere explanation, or résumé, of the real evidence, 
I must consider the intervening verses a conscious delay which I shall 
designate as secondary, as distinguished from that more general and 
longer delay (in this case from the beginning of Book XVI to verse 
172), which may properly be called primary. Let us take another 
case and see if we can detect a similar delay. 


# I am inclined to believe, however, that the recognition scenes show some 
development, though it is not my purpose now to discuss the relative chronology 
of books of the Odyssey on the basis of recognition scenes. Throughout this 
paper my references to ‘ Homer’ are in the generic sense. 

5 4, xpuceln éwmeudooar’ (I quote Cauer’s text of the Odyssey.) 
6 Od. XVI, 213-214: TnAduaxos | dudixvbels wardp’ ddvpero Sdxpua 
AelBwv. 
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In Book XIX, 53ff.7 we find Odysseus, in response to her request, 
before Penelope ready for the interview in which he hears her story 
of her trials with the suitors, and in which he, upon request, discloses 
his fictitious lineage, adding a charming account of himself as host 
of Odysseus in Crete, and closing with the utterance of his belief that 
Odysseus will return. However much Odysseus might naturally have 
desired a recognition at this point, the poet would not allow it. The 
‘primary’ delay in this case was to continue to Book XXIII, about which 
I shall have something to say later. ‘T'o continue with Book XIX, we 
see that Odysseus so endeared himself to Penelope by his specious 
stories that she gave an order that he be well entertained. Then fol- 
lows the bath scene and the recognition of Odysseus by his old nurse, 
Eurycleia. It will be observed that this recognition is preceded by 
a ‘primary’ delay, and so managed that the scar on the foot of 
Odysseus is to be recognized by Eurycleia only, who is made to keep 
the secret and become an aid to her master in executing his plans. 
The general order of Penelope to her maids to wash the feet of Odys- 
seus and prepare his bed is met by his objection and his suggestion 
that some aged,® sober-minded woman, who had borne as many sor- 
rows as himself, might touch his feet, etc. The ‘primary’ delay in this 
case extends from 317 (where Penelope says to her maids, dAAd pu, 
arovipare, eivnv) to 376, where Eurycleia, after a 
touching reminiscence of her master, says: 76 ce wodas vipw, dua 7’ 
abrns | ceiver’, éret por dpwperar Oupos | 
GAN’ aye viv Evviet Eros, Kev | évOas’ 
ixovro, | GAN od Tiva €orxdta de | ds od 
re wodas7’ Eorxas® —almost a case of recognition 
éx — to which Odysseus replies, & ypyi, otrw daciv 
idov | yucas audorépors, para cixeAw addyAouv | Eupevat, ds 
av mep émidpovéovo’ ayopevers.19 Following close upon this in- 
tuition of Eurycleia occurs the statement in 392-393, atrixa 8 éyvo | 
ovAnv, xtra. To be sure, the old nurse recognized the scar and im- 
mediately gave utterance to pad’ eoor, pirov rékos,1 xrX., 
but, in effect, the poet’s zeal for accounting for the scar really delays 
for the reader the completion of the recognition until 474 — a rather 
remarkable continuation of the ‘secondary’ delay, which was possible 
for the epic, but impossible, I take it, in a similar case, for tragedy. 

A third case of recognition in the Odyssey that deserves notice is 


7 Od. XIX, 53: tev Oarduoro wepippwy MnveAdmera 
8 Vid. XIX, 346-548. 9 Od. XIX, 376-381. 
10 Ibid. XIX, 383-385. 11 Ibid. XIX, 474. 
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found in Book XXI, 193 ff.12, where Odysseus reveals himself to Phi- 
loetius, the neatherd, and Eumaeus, the swineherd. In this case the 
‘primary’ delay is obvious; the poet purposely delayed this scene 
until it suited his purpose best, which was to prove the loyalty of these 
servants and to secure their services for the work in hand against the 
suitors. Here also a ‘secondary’ delay occurs, though it is short 1% 
and pointed. Odysseus makes sure of their loyalty, declares himself, 
and produces the scar as evidence. 

Again, in Book XXII, 35,14 Odysseus reveals himself to ‘the suitors, a 
recognition long delayed by the poet. This recognition is momentarily 
expected from the time that Odysseus strung the mighty bow (XXI, 
409,15 and in 412, pvnotypow 8 ap’ axos yévero péya), but the poet in- 
terposes a slight delay until Odysseus has slain Antinous. Then he 
declares himself to the suitors and predicts their destruction.1® 

Finally, we have to consider the recognition scene between Odysseus 
and Penelope, which is consummated in Book XXIII. How skilfully 
did the poet pass by many opportunities and delay this scene until the 
serious business of housecleaning had been finished !17 In the begin- 
ning of Book XXIII Eurycleia, under orders from Odysseus, goes to 
awake 18 Penelope and to announce that her husband is present. Here 
begins the ‘ secondary ’ delay, which is rather longer than in the cases 
noted above, the conclusive evidence beginning at 183 & yivai, xrA., and 
concluding at 204128—an account of Odysseus’ massive bed in his 
chamber fashioned about an olive shrub. It will be observed that the 
poet has made more of this recognition scene than any of the others. 
Penelope is rather obstinate and hard to convince ; she will not accept 
the statements of the old nurse, even when she hears of the scar, — an 
evidence of the poet’s good taste, — but must test him according to 
signs 20 hidden from the rest. Thereupon Odysseus convinces her by 
his story of the bed mentioned above. In this case it appears that 
Penelope reasoned thus: only Odysseus could have such knowledge 


12 ob, Ke wvOnoaiuny KTA. 


13 193-206. 
15 XXI, 409: . . . rétov ’Odveceds. 


16 Od. XXII, 41: viv duiv nad melpar’ 

17 [ maintain that our poet in thus delaying this recognition scene displays no 
little knowledge of human nature. ; 

18 XXIII, 5 ff. : &ypeo, Pirov rékos, 

19 203-204: .. . Aéxos, tis | OFKe, Taudv bro 
éAains. 

20 Od. XXIII, 109-110: yap nuiv | & 5) Kad var Kexpuupeva 
an’ &AAov. 
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about the bed, etc. ; this man has the knowledge, therefore he is Odys- 
seus —a clear case of dvayvwpiots which Aristotle 24 
recognizes as second best. 

Thus stand the Homeric recognition scenes that have come to my 
knowledge 22 — scenes comparatively simple, and yet such, I think, as 
show some development from the simple to the complex. In view of 
the foregoing study I conclude that the poet had full control over his 
recognitions, and did not insert them in a haphazard way, but with due 
regard for the purpose for which they were intended, in consequence of 
which his skill and ingenuity in the matter of ‘ primary’ delays had 
free play ; and that there is just reason for postulating ‘secondary’ 
(or shall I say prefatory ?) delays which in the case of the epic are, in 
effect, announcements to the reader or hearer that recognitions are 
about to take place. Now, that ‘primary’ delays before recognitions 
in Greek tragedy are evident is likely to be conceded by all. The im- 
portance of recognition scenes in Greek tragedy must be obvious to 
every student of Greek literature, regardless of his knowledge of Aris- 
totle’s Poetics. That the Greek tragic poets show much variety and 
skill in handling such scenes, particularly in the matter of delaying 
them to the point where they considered them most effective in their 
particular plots, must. be patent to any one who has read the plays in 
which recognition scenes occur. Therefore, in the following study of 
recognition scenes in Greek tragedy, what I have chosen to call ‘ pri- 
mary’ delays I shall consider only incidentally, and shall give most of 
my attention to the special delays which I assume usually appear be- 
fore the final act of recognition, and which, for the want of a better 
name, I have denominated ‘ secondary.’ 

With deep regret that I am unable to determine the nature of the 
many recognition scenes, which we know existed in intervening litera- 
ture,23 I must take a long step from the Odyssey to the Choephori of 
Aeschylus ; and, having passed from epic to tragic poetry, I am sorely 
disappointed in finding extant so few of the many tragedies 2* that 
had recognition scenes — Aeschylus furnishes us a single recognition 
scene ; Sophocles, two ; Euripides, five, if we count two for the Iphigenia 
in Tauris. 


21 Poetics, XVI, 12. 

22 It does not seem worth while to record my private consideration of that 
excellent recognition scene (XVII, 292 ff.) in which “Apyos was mpwraywvorhs. 

23 The Néoro of the Trojan Cycle, the source of the Choephori, the Electras, 
Helen; the Oidirddera of the Theban Cycle; the ’Opéore:a of Stesichorus, etc. 

24 Our knowledge of lost tragedies in which recognitions existed is too meagre 
to be of any value for this report. 
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THe CHOEPHORI OF AESCHYLUS. 


In considering the recognition scene of the Choephori I shall try to 
avoid any generalizations on Aeschylus’s mode of dealing with recogni- 
tion scenes, except to state that it seems likely that the real father 
of Greek tragedy probably adhered more closely to the models of 
his predecessors, and that his recognition scenes were simpler than 
those of his successors. What then is the nature of the recognition 
scene in the Choephori? I consider it somewhat as follows. Knowing 
that every form of the legend upon which this drama is built requires 
an dvayvwpiors, the audience 25 at the very outset has a preposses- 
sion that there is to be a recognition scene, and it seems safe to assume 
that to this the nimble-witted Greeks look forward, eager and curious 
to see how Aeschylus is going to handle the scene. This preposses- 
sion of the audience is reinforced by the action of Orestes in 6-7.26 
“Ivayw Operryprov, | tov Sevtrepov rovde After 
this it is only a question of delay, and, in this case, the ‘ primary’ 
delay continues to 165 where Electra says, véov rodde kowwvyjcare, 
and 167, 6p® ropaiov rovde Boorpuxov, the beginning of the ‘ secondary ’ 
delay. These words of Electra mean to the audience that the recogni- 
tion is about to take place, and I venture to say that every Greek in 
the audience ‘sits up and takes notice’ accordingly. This ‘ second- 
ary’ delay continues through 211, where Electra says, rapeor 8 adis 
kai dpevav xatapGopa. By the locks of hair and the footprints Electra 
is almost convinced, and yet in doubt. For the resolution of this 
doubt Orestes appears at the psychological moment and the final act 
of recognition takes place, not only through Orestes’ reiteration of the 
evidence already adduced, but by producing a piece of weaving (idod 8” 
ipacpa tovro, 231), adding thereto all the expression of which a good 
actor 27 is capable. Thus ends the recognition, which occurs rather 
early in this play as compared with recognitions in Sophocles and Eurip- 
ides. It suited Aeschylus’ dramatic economy to make it thus. Surely 
there is no evidence that it fell flat. The reason for its early occur- 
rence does not here concern me ; and as it stands it supports my theory 
of a ‘secondary ’ delay. 


25 Throughout this inquiry I try to consider the matter from the point of view 
of the audience. 

26 I quote the Oxford text, edited by A. Sidgwick. 

27 I am inclined to believe that modern critics too often underestimate histri- 
onic ability and effectiveness, which must have meant much to the Greeks. 
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SoPHOCcLEs. 


Electra. 


The recognition scene in the Electra of Sophocles presents some 
striking differences as compared with that of the Choephori; first in 
the length of the ‘primary’ delay and in the skilful management of 
the ‘secondary’ delay made possible by the introduction of the urn 
filled with the supposed ashes of Orestes. The recognition is expected 
from the beginning. ‘The audience knows that Orestes is present, and 
he heightens the interest by saying in 80,28 dp’ éoriv dvarnvos "HAéxtpa, 
upon hearing her iw pot wo in 77, likewise by depositing locks of hair 
at his father’s tomb (xaparopots xAdais, 52), which is particularly rein- 
forced by the announcement of Chrysothemis in 900-901, éoxarns 8 dpa 

| rupas vedpn Boorpuxov tetunpevov, although developments have been 
such that Electra cannot on such evidence share the belief of her sister 
that Orestes has recently visited the tomb. Finally, the appearance of 
Orestes and Pylades (1098), face to face with Electra, must signify to 
the audience that the long delayed recognition is about to take place. 
At this point begins the ‘secondary’ delay, which is skilfully drawn 
out until Orestes is made to end it in 1221-1223, ride tpooBréWacd 
pov | odppayida expal? ci A€yw. 


Oedipus Tyrannus. 


In this drama, which appears to have the most complicated plot of 
any extant Greek tragedy, one should expect to find a most highly de- 
veloped recognition scene ; such is the case. From the announcement 
of the oracle (106-107 2%) to wreak vengeance on the murderers of Laius, 
the audience must look forward to the recognition, knowing that the 
self-discovery of Oedipus means his ruin. The plot is complicated, and 
an opportunity for delay is given by the introduction of the Corinthian 
element. The final act of recognition depends on the convergence of 
the evidence of the Theban and Corinthian herdsmen, the former pos- 
sessing the key to the situation. This the audience understands, and 
therefore must take special interest in Oedipus’ decision (859-860, 
GAN’ Suws tov | twa oreAodvra Tod?’ to summon 
the peasant who was present at the murder of Laius. But the ‘pri- 
mary’ delay is extended by the introduction of the Corinthian herds- 
man, who shows that Oedipus is not the son of Polybus and Meropé, 


28 IT quote the text of Dindorf. 
29 robrov Oavdvros viv capes | Tovs abroévras xeipl Timwpeiv 
VOL. XLII. — 30 
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and we are brought to the ‘secondary’ delay at 1117 (€yvwxa ydp, cad’ 
Aatov yap jv | tis GAAos ws vouedrs avyp) where the 
Theban herdsman is brought in and identified by the chorus. Then 
follows the triangular colloquy between the Corinthian, Oedipus, and 
the reluctant Theban herdsman, that brings us to the recognition (and 
in 1182 (iov iov* ra wav7’ dv xtA.), where Oedipus 
is finally convinced. Here again we find a well-defined case of a 
‘secondary delay. 
EvRIPIDEs. 


Ton. 


In this drama Euripides has tried his hand at complicating the plot, 
but has cheated the imagination of the audience by disclosing every- 
thing in the prologue. The ‘primary’ delay is purposely made long 
and handled with some skill, but I have no doubt that the audience 
marked the beginning of the ‘secondary’ delay, which really begins at 
1261 9° ( & ravpdpopdov Kygicod xrd.), where Ion, after the 
frustration and discovery of Creusa’s plot to kill him, discovers her at 
the altar and prepares to kill her. This delay is further prolonged 
and accentuated by the necessity for the appearance of the Pythian 
priestess (1320, érioyxes, & wai xrA.), whom the poet, in dire straits, has 
to call upon to produce the evidence #1 whereby the recognition may 
be effected at 1437, & por prep, xrA., and 1439, & réxvov, xrX. 
Here we find another case of ‘secondary ’ delay, and that rather long. 


Iphigenia in Tauris. 

Likewise in this play Euripides, by his rather long prologue, ac- 
quaints the audience with the general situation. Immediately follow- 
ing Iphigenia’s misinterpretation of her dream, whereby she concludes 
that her brother is dead, Orestes appears at 67 (dpa, pvAacce py tis év 
atiBw Bporav, words addressed to Pylades), and, in fact, is an- 
nounced to the audience by Pylades in 71, éuory’, Opéora. Here be- 
gins the real ‘ primary ’ delay, which is well managed in view of the fact 
that Iphigenia and Orestes think each other dead. It is worthy of note 
in this connection to observe the epic flavor that Euripides gave the 


30 JT quote the text of Nauck, 3d ed. 

31 A recognition is effected in the Rudens of Plautus (1154 ff.) in a similar 
manner, apparently a direct imitation of the scene in the Ion; Creusa establishes 
her identity by describing, previous to seeing, the ‘swaddling clothes’ of her son; 
similarly, Palaestra describes certain crepundia in order to prove that she is the 
daughter of Daemones. 
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drama by giving the herdsman, who acts in the capacity of a herald, 
such a long speech (260-339) in which to report the capture of Orestes 
and Pylades ; and thereby he adds to the delay before the recognition. 
No doubt the audience begins to suspect that the recognition is going 
to happen pretty soon after the herald’s report of their capture ; and 
certainly the searching questions, begun by Iphigenia at 472, ris dpa pxrnp 
Texova’ bas wore | tarnp 7’ ; 32 7’, xrA., and continued at some 
length, reinforced by her decision (reached by her examination of the 
captives), to send a letter by one of the captives to her friends at Argos, 
etc., signify to the audience that the recognition scene ison. I should say, 
therefore, that the ‘secondary’ delay begins at 472, and that the recog- 
nition is really complete at 773, when Iphigenia says to Orestes, 43’ jv 
épas ov; but he is not allowed to declare himself until 795 (4 diArary 
pot ovyyov’, xrA.), when Iphigenia has finished reading the letter. Mark- 
ing the real completion of the recognition at 773, we have before us a 
‘secondary ’ delay of three hundred verses in which the poet shows ex- 
traordinary skill in handling a delicate situation in a manner quite as 
satisfactory to the audience, I imagine, as to Aristotle, 33 who puts his 
stamp of approval upon this recognition scene. On this splendid scene, 
whereby Orestes recognized his sister, Euripides spent his force and had 
to resort to inferior means to make Orestes known to Iphigenia. From 
the very nature of the case (for the second recognition is but a neces- 
sary sequel to the first), there is no ‘ primary ’ delay to the second rec- 
ognition, and therefore the short delay that does occur before the 
recognition, — a delay made necessary by the necessity of manufactur- 
ing convincing evidence, — must be called ‘prefatory’ rather than 
‘secondary.’ 
Helen. 


The prologue to this play explains practically everything except the 
whereabouts of Menelaus. Perhaps the audience had a presentiment 
from the beginning that Menelaus would appear at the proper time, 
and that there would be a recognition. ‘This latter is practically cer- 
tain when Menelaus appears on the scene at 386, and particularly 
when he hears in 470 (‘Edévy kar’ oixous éori, xrd.) that Helen is in the 
house. At 528 Helen appears again, having learned from Theonoe 
that her husband is still alive, and everything is ready for the recogni- 
.tion. The ‘secondary ’ delay begins at 541 (€a ris obros ;), when Helen 
sights Menelaus, and leads up to the recognition that is completed at 


32 Does not Euripides ‘give the situation away’ by not calling for an 
abeAgds ? 
33 Poetics, XVI, 11. 
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622-623, where Menelaus says, rotr’ éor’ éxeivo’ ypBeBaow ot Adyor | 
ot GAnOeis, 
Electra. 


I have purposely reserved for the last the consideration of the recog- 
nition scene of Euripides’s Electra, which contains the disputed passage 
mentioned at the beginning of this paper. My consideration of this 
scene shows nothing very different from what has been noted in the 
other Euripidean recognition scenes. As usual, Euripides states his 
case in the prologue, and straightway brings on Orestes 3*, who has 
paid a visit to his father’s tomb during the night and made offerings 
of his hair, with the accompanying rites. The appearance of Orestes 
assures a recognition, and with the audience there is only the question 
of how Euripides will bring it about. They wondered, no doubt, how 
his treatment would differ from those of Aeschylus and Sophocles. 
Orestes meets Electra (220, pév’, & raXawva, xrA.) and assures her that 
her brother is alive but in exile (236), learns the status of the family 
affairs, assures himself of her willingness to assist in slaying the mur- 
derers of their father, learns that there is only one who would be able 
to identify him (287, warpds ye tardaywyos apxatos yépwv), after which 
he is about at a loss for words, when the peasant, the nominal husband 
of Electra, appears just in time to relieve the situation. After receiving 
an explanation about the presence of the strangers, he extends to them 
the hospitality of his home, for which he is censured by Electra, and 
despatched forthwith to the aged guardian?5 of Agamemnon to re- 
quest that he lend material aid in providing a banquet for the stran- 
gers. The peasant goes out at 430, and is not allowed to return. 
During the supposed meantime, which is a pretty short time, the 
chorus is called upon to entertain the audience until the old man 
(xpeoBvs) can arrive with a young offspring of his flock 36, some 
fresh cheese and old wine. It happens, however, that the old gentle- 
man has stopped by the tomb of Agamemnon, whereon he discovered 
the shorn locks of hair (515, éavOjs te xairns Bootpixous Kexappévous) 
which, he ventures to assert to Electra, may have been offered by 
Orestes, and thereby provokes a discussion with Electra that has given 
certain latter-day scholars considerable trouble. 

With the situation thus before us, let us see about the ‘secondary’ 
delay before the recognition. As stated above, the audience is assured 
of a recognition by the presence of Orestes. It may be thought that 


34 82 ff. 
35 409: ZA0’ wadaidy rpopdy euod pldov matpéds. 
36 494 ff. 


t 
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the ‘secondary ’ delay begins at 220, with the meeting of Orestes and 
Electra, but I am convinced that this whole scene between them, and 
even up to the arrival of the old man (487), is a part of the ‘ primary’ 
delay. I think the mention of the old man in the prologue is signifi- 
cant to the audience: that is, he is to play an important part in the 
drama, perhaps in the recognition scene ; and this belief of mine is 
strengthened by the statement of Electra (285) that only one of her 
friends (the zadaywyds) would know Orestes — and, finally, the old 
man is to appear ostensibly for another purpose, but in reality to effect 
the recognition for which the parties concerned (Orestes and Electra) 
are present and ready when he arrives at 487 and inquires for Electra. 
I assume, therefore, that the eagerly awaited arrival of the old man is 
a signal, so to speak, to the audience that the recognition is about to 
be effected. Hence the ‘secondary’ delay begins at 487, and the 
recognition is actually completed in 577-578, when Electra says, 
yap | rots cots Ovuov. It is not my purpose to 
discuss the disputed passage at length from an artistic point of view 
in order to combat the view of Mau, whom Mr. Tucker 37 follows ; 
but I wish to call special attention to the fact that, even counting the 
disputed passage, the ‘secondary ’ delay before the recognition is only 90 
verses in length (from 487 to 577) — and even this can reasonably be 
shortened if we eliminate the introductory remarks of the old man 
about his provisions, etc., and make the weeping of the old man 
(501-502, éyw dé tpvxer rad’ Kopas | daxpvour téyéas éLopop- 
éac6a 6édw) the real signal for the beginning of the recognition scene, 
thus making the ‘secondary ’ delay before the recognition 76 verses in 
length. In the first event we find a ‘ secondary’ delay (i. e., from the 
time that the signal appears to be given to the audience that the recog- 
nition is about to take place until it is actually effected) of 90 verses ; 
in the second event, a delay of 76 verses. By eliminating 518-544, 
the interpolated passage, according to Mau, my figures for the delay 
would become 63 and 49 respectively. Let us see how these figures 
compare with those given for ‘secondary ’ delays found in other trage- 
dies, especially those of Euripides. 


‘Secondary ’ delays before recognitions : 
Aeschylus — Choephori : 235-165 = 70 
Sophocles — Electra : 1221-1098 = 123 
Oedipus Tyrannus: 1182-1117 = 65 


87 The Choephori of Aeschylus, Introd. p. Lxxi ff. 
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Euripides — [on : 1437-1261 = 176 ° 
Iphigenia in Tauris : 773-472 = 301 
Helen : 622-541 = 81 
Electra : 577-487 = 90, or 577-501 = 76 
By eliminating 518-544 : 63 49 


From these statistics I am not disposed to draw any dogmatic con- 
clusions. ‘l'o my mind they only show in a general way (a) a tendency 
toward a lengthening of the ‘ secondary ’ delay (and, even this state- 
ment must be taken with some reservation, for I find it impossible, in 
view of the uncertain date of some of the plays, to reduce this matter 
to a chronological basis), particularly on the part of Euripides ;%8 
(b) ‘secondary ’ delays of about equal length (accepting the full text 
of the Electra) in the Helen and the Electra, which appear to be plays 
of about the same date ; (c) a ‘secondary ’ delay in the Electra (reject- 
ing the disputed passage) shorter than appears in any extant tragedy, 
and it seems to me unlikely that this should be the case. It appears 
that the very nature of the case is such in this ‘ secondary ’ delay of the 
Electra as to warrant the assumption that the audience would expect 
the loquacious old man to give a pretty full report 29 of his side trip to 
the tomb of Agamemnon, in spite of the fact that the poet apparently 
made use of it to criticise one of his predecessors.*° 


38 This is especially true in the case of his better tragedies, to which distinc- 
tion the Helen and the Electra can lay no claim. 

39 Otherwise I fail to see any motive for mentioning his visit to the tomb. 

40 In addition to the foregoing consideration of the bearing of delays before 
recognitions on our passage, I wish to add gratuitously at this point some observa- 
tions made while pursuing my investigation, which may lend further weight to 
my final conclusion. In the first place, I believe that the locks of hair deposited 
on the tomb of Agamemnon, though primarily deposited as a religious act of 
filial duty, had become fixed in the Orestean legend as one of the recognized 
means of bringing about the recognition. Aeschylus skilfully followed the 
legend; Sophocles delicately acknowledged the legend with negative results in 
the case of Chrysothemis; Euripides acknowledged and expressed his disapproval 
of the legend. This assumption, if justified, makes it necessary to retain the 
disputed passage. 

In the second place, why does Euripides use cvuBédAow: (577) instead of ovp- 
BéAw? May it not be that Electra, perhaps unconsciously, includes the proofs or 
tokens in the disputed passage with the scar in 573? In other cases (cf. Or. 1130; 
Ion 1386) when Euripides uses oduBodov, the singular and plural seem to be 
properly differentiated. 

Finally, in El. 568, after the mpeoBis has said to her in the preceding verse, 
vuv eis & téxvov, roy Pidrarov, Electra says mada: wh ob y 
ovxer’ ed porns. Now, what is the force of mdAa: here (cf. its use in El. 357, 
where the reference is certain), and, in fact, the justification of the statement, if 
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In summarizing the results of my investigation it appears (1) that 
there is sufficient evidence, in both epic and tragic poetry, for ‘ primary’ 
and ‘secondary’ delays before dvayvwpices ; (2) tendency to lengthen 
the ‘secondary’ delay, presumably for dramatic effect —a tendency 
that is strikingly illustrated by Euripides in contrast with Aeschylus 
and Sophocles ; (3) there is no reason to expect an abnormally short 
‘secondary’ delay in the Electra of Euripides, but rather the contrary, 
in order to give the old man an opportunity to satisfy the natural 
curiosity of Electra and the audience by giving them a detailed 
account of his startling discoveries at the tomb of Agamemnon — 
an opportunity that is met, in part, by the passage in question. In 
conclusion, therefore, I have no hesitancy in accepting the disputed 
passage (El. 518-544), considering it so much bombast (to delay the 
recognition), wrongly employed by an indiscreet poet for critical pur- 
poses —a passage that ‘smacks ’ #! not ‘of the age of Zoilus,’ but of 
the age and flavor of Socrates and Aristophanes, the latter of whom 
might well have preferred charges against Euripides for encroaching 
on his literary province. 


there is not a reference to the old man’s statements in the disputed passage? It 
appears to me that the whole verse is a kind of reiteration and echo of Electra’s 
reproach in 524, &i dvipds, & yépov Aéyes, 

41 Tucker’s Choephori, p. Lxxii. 
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